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A New Phase in Pakistan Politics 


BY STANLEY MARON 


a END oF 1954 saw Pakistan in the throes of a 
crisis which threatened to engulf the young nation 
in a decade of chaos. Today Pakistan has entered into 
a new phase of far greater promise. The vigor and 
political realism with which her leaders have made 
this transition indicates the strength of her human re- 
sources. 

Political romanticism, with its confusion of hopes 
and facts, previously had been allowed to run rampant, 
policies all too often being determined on the basis of 
emotion rather than reason. A glaring instance of this 
was the visionary attempt to unify Pakistan through 
the forced adoption of Urdu as the national language, 
despite the fact that jit is spoken by only a minority of 
the people. Equally harmful was the effort to convert 
Pakistan into an “Islamic State,” although even its 
supporters cannot agree on what the term means. 
Proof that these political movements were divorced 
from reality came with the disastrous riots in the Punjab 
during the early part of 1953, and with the almost 
complete rout of the ruling Muslim League in the 
East Bengal elections of March 1954. 

Governmental ineptitude, largely the result of ro- 
mantic politics combined with the struggle of certain 
leaders for personal power, bred confusion and cor- 
ruption and brought the country to the verge of chaos. 
The first reaction to the crisis which came to a head 
last year was one of desperation—the clenched fist. The 
victorious Umted Front provincial government in East 
Bengal (East Pakistan), headed by the venerable poli- 
tician, Fazlul Huq, was dismissed from office only a 
few weeks after it had assumed power. Governor's 
rule was clamped down on the province, the newly- 
elected legislative assembly was suspended, civil liber- 
ties were curtailed, and the jails were rapidly filled. 


East Pakistan, from 1951 to 1953. He is now a Research An- 
thropologis: in the Institute of International Studies at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 


During the succeeding months, at the Central Govern- 
ment in Karachi, the Constituent Assembly was dis- 
solved, the Cabinet was reorganized, and there was a 
pointed display of military strength.’ 

The obvious failure to achieve national unity at 
last forced the adoption of a new policy. The sur- 
prising aggressiveness of the Bengali members during 
the last months of the dissolved Constituent Assembly, 
coupled with overwhelming popular support shown for 
the firm stand enunciated by the United Front, made 
it clear that Bengal was prepared to take the offensive 
in obtaining more power at the Centre. Officials work- 
ing closely with Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed 
apparently wavered between a policy of force to keep 
Bengal subservient and a return to parliamentary de- 
mocracy with all the risks it would involve. Those 


1 A fuller account of these developments is given in the 
author's article, “The Problem of East Pakistan,” Pacific 
Affairs, June 1955. In that article it was inadvertently im- 
plied that martial law was declared in East Bengal and a 
military Governor placed in charge. Although the military did 
play an important role, Major-General Iskander Mirza as- 
sumed office as a civilian Governor and the judiciary re- 
mained unimpaired. 
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favoring the latter course prevailed. and plans were 
drafted to return power to the clecteay»-presentatives of 
the people. An important factor in this decision was the 
firm stznd of the Federal Court. A major feature of 
the new plan called for integration of West Pakistan 
into a single province, in order to facilitate the main- 
tenance of parity between the two wings of the coun- 
try. An attempt was made to effect this through the 
promulgation of an order by the Governor-General, but 
it was later agreed to turn the question over to the new 
Constituent Assembly for its approval. That decision 
was an important indicat n of the new trend of policy. 

The first step was the formation of a new United 
Front Ministry in Bengal. It was apparent that no man 
other than Fazlul Hug could obtain the necessary sup- 
port as Chief Minister, yet the Central Government was 
reluctant to reinstate the man whom they considered 
too independent and whom they had branded a “trai- 
tor” only a year before. Negotiations ensued, and finally 
Fazlul Hug agreed to step aside and support Abu Hos- 
sain Sarkar, another member of the United Front, in 
the formation of a Ministry 

This new Bengal government has taken the problems 
of the province firmly in hand and has demonstrated 
great vigor in attacking, first and foremost, the needs 
of the peasants. Considerable progress had already been 
made in the abolition of zamindaris, and the new Chief 
Minister announced plans to have this task completed 
by the middle of 1956. The land is to be equitably 
distributed in order to follow the general policy of 
“economic levelling among the people of the province.”* 
Action has also been taken to reduce the prices of es- 
sential commodities and to check the predatory activi- 
ties of speculators. 

Of even greater importance is the plan to nationalize 
the jute industry which now provides the single largest 
source of revenue in the province. The record of abuses 
which hive characterized the jute trade in Bengal dur- 
ing the past cight years clearly indicated the need for 
this move. Speculators have made fortunes during boom 
times, and have been saved from losses by government 
support prices during the lean years, but the benefits 
to the peasants have been negligible. The fact that only 
a fraction of the jute trade is now in Bengali hands is 
of considerable importance, for it means that most of 
the profit from the industry has been moving out of 
the province. Nationalization of the jute industry, pro- 
vided it is well managed, should go a long way toward 
restoring Bengal to the position of economic strength 
which she possessed prior to the establishment of British 


On the other side of the ledger, the provincial gov- 
ernment seems to be fumbling in its education program. 
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It has become traditional in East Bengal to give priority 
to the widespread development of primary education, 
rather than to concentrate on a few advanced institu- 
tions of high academic standards, as has been done, for 
example, in the Punjab. There are now two universi- 
ties in East Bengal, but both are of mediocre calibre, 
and the government shows neither an inclination to 
improve their condition nor an awareness of the des- 
perate need to do so. Unless Bengal can provide com- 
petent professional and technical training for its future 
leadership, no amount of planning will permit proper 
use of provincial resources, Lack of qualified leadership 
has hitherto been the chief bottle-neck to progress, and 
it will continue to be so until the government makes a 
determined effort thoroughly to revise and improve the 
training now offered at the various colleges and uni- 
versities of the province. Better primary education is 
also necessary, and the fact that East Bengal already 
has the higher literacy rate probably explains in good 
measure why the Bengali electorate shows more mature 
political judgment than many of their countrymen in 
West Pakistan. An informed and alert electorate is es- 
sential to the successful functioning of a parliamentary 
democracy, but there is an equal need to provide for 
competent leadership and personnel capable of execut- 
ing policies intelligently. The present situation provides 
the anomaly of a competent electorate in East Bengal, 
which must depend on Punjabi officials to run its civil 
service because there are not enough adequately trained 
Bengalis. 


The Constituent Assembly 


The second major development in Pakistan was the 
convening of the new Constituent Assembly. This body 
of eighty delegates elected by the provincial legislatures, 
replaced the original Constituent Assembly which was 
dismissed by Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed 
when they could not agree on a constitution satis- 
factory to him. With the convening of the new Assem- 
bly, a reorganization of the Central Government was 
indicated, in order to reflect the cadically altered po- 
litical complexion of the new Assembly. Where the 
Muslim League had previously possessed an overwhelm- 
ing majority, they were now in the minority, though 
still the single largest parliamentary party. The Bengali 
Muslim League Prime Minister, Mohammed Ali, was 
replaced as parliamentary leader by his Finance Min- 
ister, Chaudhri Mohamad Ali, whereupon he resigned 
and subsequently returned to his former post as Am- 
bassador to the United States. 


The new Constituent Assembly was made up of three 
main groups. West Pakistan was largely represented 
by the Muslim League, while the Bengali representa- 
tion was divided chiefly between the United Front 
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under the leadership of Fazlul Huq, and the schismatic 
Awami League under the leadership of H. S. Suhra- 
wardy. It soon became apparent that personal rivalries 
would not permit a coalition of the Bengali parties, 
nor is it probable that the Governor-General would 
have allowed it. The alternative was for one or both 
of the Bengali parties to form a coalition with the 
Muslim Leaguers of West Pakistan. Because of the 
strong feelings held in Bengal against the Muslim 
League, this entailed a risky course of political action. 

Negotiations entered an advanced stage between the 
Awami League and the Muslim League, and it ap- 
peared that H.S. Suhrawardy would be the next Prime 
Minister.’ However, at the eleventh hour, Fazlul Huq 
decided to block his arch-rival and opened separate 
negotiations with the Muslim League in order to offer 
them more favorable terms. Since the United Front 
possessed a majority in the East Bengal provincial 
legislature, and hence was the more representative 
party, the Muslim League obviously preferred them as 
coalition partners, but a serious obstacle presented 
itself in the form of an established convention that 
either the Governor-General or the Prime Minister 
thould be a Bengali. Fazlul Huq is one of the most 
experienced political leaders in South Asia, but his 
brief period in office during May 1954 and his force- 
ful espousal of Bengali provincial interests, made him 
unacceptable to West Pakistan for the office of Prime 
Minister. 

A compromise was reached whereby the widely 
respected Chaudhri Mohamad Ali, a Punjabi former 
civil servant, became Prime Minister and Fazlul Huq 
was named Minister of the Interior in a coalition Cab- 
inet of the Muslim League and the United Front. For 
the Muslim Leaguers to accept Fazlul Huq as Min- 
ister of the Interior, despite the fact that only a year 
before they had called him a traitor and declared him 
incompetent to maintain law and order, was a sign 
of their newly-acquired politica) realism, Certainly it 
was a wiser move than forming a government under 
the unpredictable leadership of Suhrawardy. On the 
other hand, the United Front had placed its whole 
political future in jeopardy by agreeing to enter a 
cabinet not headed by a Bengali. Only a leader with 
the personal influence of Fazlul Hug could have brought 
them to this decision. Considerable criticism broke out 
almost immediately in Bengal, with accusations that the 
United Front teaders had broken faith in their eager 
quest for office. 


3 Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed relinquished his 
powers on August 7, 1955, to Major-General Mirza, on the 
grounds of ill health. After two months’ sick leave, Ghulam 
Mohammed resigned his office and Iskander Mirza was in- 
stalled as Governor-General of Pakistan on October 6, 1955. 
Mirza therefore became the key man in these negotiations. 
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The initial distribution of portfolios did little to dis- 
pel Bengali doubts. Five Bengalis were named in a 
Cabinet dominated by West Pakistan, and the only 
major post they gained was that of Minister of the 
Interior. Dissatisfaction began to mount in East Bengal. 
Several hurried trips back to Dacca convinced United 
Front leaders that they were in a dangerous position 
and rapidly losing their popularity. It is to the credit 
of the new Prime Minister, Chaudhri Mohamad Ali, 
that he realized the gravity of the situation and once 
again acted realistically, He appointed Hamidul Huq 
Choudhury as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a Ben- 
gali Hindu as Minister of State for Economic Affairs, 
which brought the total membership to fourteen, of 
whom seven were Bengalis. With the exception of 
Fazlul Huq, the United Front members are relatively 
inexperienced in office. But, for the most part, they 
are men of integrity and intelligence, and, more im- 
portant, they are keenly aware of the needs of the 


masses. 


The Men in Office 

Fazlul Huq, the octogenarian Minister of the “In- 
terior and head of the United Front, served as Chief 
Minister of Bengal from 1937 to 1942. He has been 
able to maintain astonishing popularity among the 
peasants of his province by his spirited defense of their 
cause. During the elections of 1937, he ran on a dal- 
bhat (soup and rice) platform and trounced his land- 
lord opponent, Khwaja Nazimuddin. In 1940, it was 
he who officially proposed the Pakistan Resolution at 
the Lahore mecting of the Muslim League. After par- 
tition his political star waned, but the elections of 
March 1954 showed that he had lost neither his popu- 
larity nor his political grasp. He organized a new party 
only a few months before the polling took place, and 
then emerged as the victorious head of a coalition which 
almost annihilated the incumbent Muslim League, 
much to everybody's surprise. Among the upsets was 
one in which the Muslim League Chief Minister, Nurul 
Amin, was defeated by a university student who had 
entered the contest only a few wecks before. When the 
student came to Fazlul Huq to seek a suitable reward 
for his fine achievement, Fazlul Huq laconically replied 
that if he had hung a party ticket around a goat, the 
goat would have won. There is certainly some truth 
in the remark. 

Hamidul Huq Choudhury served for a number of 
years in the upper house of the united Bengal legis- 
lature, and was the first Finance Minister in the initial 
cabinet formed in East Bengal by Khwaja Nazimuddin 
in 1947. He was later removed from office on charges 
of corruption, and banished from political life until the 
Public Representative Officers Disqualification Act was 
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changed in 1954. It was rumored that Hamidul Hug 
Choudhury had been victimized because of his per- 
sistent defense of Bengali interests against the encroach- 
ments of the Central Government. He is unquestionably 
a competent man and one of the best-informed persons 
in East Bengal. While the role of diplomat is relatively 
new to him, and the enforced isolation he has to suf- 
fer in Dacca during the last six years has hardly 
helped him to keep in full touch with world affairs, 
his natural talents should be sufficient to make him a 
capable foreign minister. Of great importance is the 
fact that the nceds of East Bengal will now be taken 
more into account in Pakistan’s foreign policy. 

Another significant development is the inclusion of 
two Hindus from the United Front in the Central 
Cabinet. This is a radical departure from the sec- 
tarian attitude which has hitherto prevailed and bodes 
well for the future. It is a further sign that democracy 
has, at least for the moment, triumphed over the totali- 
tarian proclivities of the romanticists. \ 

This, however, represents only the prelude. The real 
test of democratic strength will come during the next 
few months as the Constituent Assembly debates the 
proposed constitution. As mentioned above, the question 
of integrating West Pak‘stan into one province had been 
left to the Assembly to decide. The measure was de- 
bated for three weeks and passed on September 30, 
1955. It came into force on October 14, 1955, at which 
time M. A. Gurmani, former Governor of the Punjab, 
became Governor of the new province. 

The key to the one-unit scheme in West Pakistan 
is the parity issue. The biggest stumbling block in the 
way of forming a constitution has been the question of 
representation in the federal legislature. Punjabis, ap- 
prehensive of Bengali strength, tried to give special 
weightage to West Pakistan. Under the terms of the 
compromise worked out by former Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali shortly after he assumed office, it was 
agreed that Pakistan would have a two-chamber Central 
Levislature, the Lower House to be determined on the 
basis of proportional representation, and the Upper 
House to represent the provincial units. This would 
have given Bengal control of the Lower House, and 
West Pakistan control of the Upper House, In joint 
session, they would have had exactly equal votes. This 
was known as the parity formula. In actual practice, 
the parity formula probably would have led to Bengali 
predominance, since they would have had unified con- 
trol of the Lower House and no united opposing group 
in the Upper House. Once it became apparent that 
West Pakistan would have to accept some kind of parity 
system at the Centre, leaders recognized the need for 
maximum unity in order to maintain a suitable balance 
against the usually united Bengali votes. This does not 
mean that all Bengalis have always voted in a bloc, 
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but in times of crisis they tend to close ranks much more 
readily than the political leaders of West Pakistan. 

As a further means of balancing the effects of parity, 
West Pakistan leaders came around to the espousal of 
regional autonomy which the Bengalis had been urging 
for years. Rather than risk Bengali infiltration into their 
local affairs by way of the Central Government, in 
which Bengalis would ultimately come to hold about 
half the posts, political leaders of West Pakistan, with 
Punjabis at the fore, came out for a constitution based 
on maximum provincial autonomy with minimal powers 
vested in the Centre. That Punjabis should now advo- 
cate autonomy is an indication of how quickly and how 
widely the balance of power has shifted in Pakistan. 

In their haste to give effect to their newly deter- 
mined strategy, the political leaders of West Pakistan 
tried to circumvent the proper democratic means for 
execution of such a plan. Governor-General Ghulam 
Mohammed promulgated an order on March 27, 1955. 
calling for establishment of one-unit in West Pakistaz 
not later than May of the same year. This executive 
order symbolized the lowest ebb that democracy has 
reached in Pakistan. Widespread protests arose from 
both wings of the country against such arbitrary action. 
This pressure, coupled with other factors, caused the 
national leaders to recognize the need for a return to 
parliamentary procedure—or else a frank resort to open 
military control. Since the civil servants were not in 
favor of the latter course, the former was odupted. The 
Governor-General then announced that the final de- 
cision on the proposed merger would be left to the new 
Constituent Assembly. This was one of the first pieces 
of business transacted by the Assembly when it con- 
vened in Karachi during August and September of this 
year. Debate lasted three weeks, the measure was passed 
by 43 votes to 13, and the new province of West 
Pakistan has since officially come into existence. 

In a parallel case, the Awami League has come out 
with a resolution that the various appointments and 
alliances to which Pakistan has become committed 
through executive action should be placed before the 
Constituent Assembly. The East Bengalis feel a par- 
ticular grievance against the Central Government con- 
cerning the United States-Pakistan military agreement, 
and their objections are quite understandable in view 
of the way the agreement was pushed through without 
consideration of Bengali views or interests. 

The next major problem which the coalition gov- 
ernment faces is the constitution itself, which is now 
being debated. Leaders of both wings of the country 
admit the need for a workable constitution, which means 
one that will arouse minimum sectarian friction. Both 
the Awami League and the United Front have declared 
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for joint electorates, a move which strikes a death 
blow at the concept of an Islamic State, construed as 
a state coextensive with the Muslim community. Pre- 
sumably, the Muslim League will go along with them, 
and the result should be a secular constitution. Some 
opposition has already been raised by the Nizam-e- 
Islam party, a component of the United Front, but it 
is unlikely that the present Constituent Assembly has 
more than a handful of romantic diehards. Should plans 
proceed on schedule, Pakistan will have its new con- 
stitution by the end of December, and nationwide elec- 
tions should follow by mid-1957. 

The probable pattern will provide for two strong 
provincial governments, having full residual powers, 
and a relatively weak Centre primarily responsible for 
foreign affairs, defense, communications, and currency. 
This is the scheme originally envisaged in the Lahore 
resolution of 1940, which officially launched the Pak- 
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BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


ne DutTcu munorrry in Indonesia faces somewhat 

the same problems as the Chinese minority in that 
their economic position is becoming more precarious 
also. The suspicion and lingering Indonesian resent- 
ment felt for the Dutch, described earlier," have in 
the past two years become even deeper. One result 
has been a steady exodus of Netherlanders: in 1954 
alone, 16,576 permanently departed and only 5,603 
entered or re-entered Indonesia.” In areas with 
traditionally large Dutch concentrations the numbers 
of departing Netherlanders were particularly consider- 
able. In Djakarta alone, 9,484 Netherlanders Jess were 
registered in November 1954 than on the same date 
the year before and during 1954, 3,337 Dutch citizens 
left the province of East Java.** At present the Dutch 
minority is estirnated at less than 90,000, certainly more 
than half of whom are in Indonesia only for the period 
of a specified contract. One reason for this decrease is 
the continued difficulty in the operations of Dutch 
estates and business concerns caused by the many ob- 
stacles in transfer of profits abroad, the cumbersome 
restrictions on the entry of required new executive 


Mr. van der Kroef is author of the recent book, Indonesia 
in the Modern World, The first part of this article (which 
dealt mainly with the Chinese minority in Indonesia) ap- 
peared in the September 1955 issue of the Survey. 


19 J. M. van der Kroef, “The Dutch Position in Indonesia © 


Today,” Far Eastern Survey, June 1954, pp. 88-94. 
20 Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), March 28, 1955. 
21 jJeve Bode (Dijakarta), January 10, February 10, 1955. 
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istan movement. It gives every appearance of being 
politically sound and feasible and should go a long 
way toward reducing tensions between the two wings. 
In West Pakistan, however, a situation is developing 
whick. has ominous portents for the future. Substantial 
segments of the people there are not reconciled to the 
inteyration move, and there will probably be a series 
of campaigns to protect regional and cultural auton- 
omy particularly on the part of the Pathans and 
Sindhis, both of whom are apprehensive about their 
prospects in the face of an obviously expansionist 
Punjab. There is every indication that West Pakistan 
will be a troubled area. Meanwhile, East Bengal is 
moving rapidly ahead under a popular Ministry toward 
economic reconstruction and political stability. The 
balance of power has shifted radically in Pakistan, and 
it is doubtful if the trend can now be reversed. 


Indonesia, 


personnel, the general insecurity created by lawless 
bands, sudden work stoppages and exorbitant union 
demands, and a general debilitating atmosphere of dis- 
trust and potential violence. While Dutch estate com- 
panies continue to pay sizable annual dividends, almost 
daily the Indonesian press reports items calculated to 
cause even the most optimistic Dutch and other West- 
ern business interests to consider transferring their op- 
erations elsewhere. To mention a few such items:™ 


In the month of December 1954 alone, 1,200 tons of 
rubber were stolen from various estates in Eastern Suma- 
tra. The thefts were committed by estate laborers whose 
ition is strengthened by radical unions like Sarbupri. 
: loss to the national treasury in terms of export re- 
ceipts for the stolen rubber amounts to 6 million rupiah 
(about $500,000) . 
In its annual for 1954, the Central Sumatra 
Rubber Estates, Ltd., of London, announced a reduc- 
tion in dividends and termed the continued illegal 0c 
a of estate land by land hungry squatters “very 
one may note that the definite 
implemented, not in the least because of Communist 
In one single t in February 1955, 25,000 young 
or newly » oe rubber trees on Belewani estate in 
Sumatra were pulled out and carried off or destroyed. 
This mass destruction is reported to be part of a “veri- 
table terror” campaign conducted by squatters in the 


22 Ibid., September 13, 17, “21, 1954; January 12, 15, “25, 
27, 1955; May 14, 1955; Nicuwsgier, February 7, 22, August 
9, 1955. 


vicinity of the city of Medan. Similar vandalism is re- 
ported from other areas. On an estate in Sukamulia, 
1,500 palm trees were demolished, in Timbang Langkat 
on the road to Medan the djati (teak) crop was de- 
stroyed, etc. 


Dr. Wallace E. Cake, vice-president, U.S. Rubber Co., 
who spent more than 20 years in Indonesia, declared 
early in August 1955 that the present political climate 
in Indonesia has not stimulated doing business there. 
Despite an expected high consumption of rubber in the 
near future. Indonesian rubber production (small hold- 
ers and estates) is declining and is expected to continue 
to do so. Estate companies chafe under cumbersome 

rofit transfer regulations, inadequate and uncertain 
land rights, difficulties in bringing in qualified per- 
sonnel from abroad, etc. Dr. Cake stated further that 
the investments of his corporation in Indonesia in the 
last few years were more designed “to keep up the morale 
of the staff’ rather than to promote expansion of pro- 
duction. He hoped that the situation would soon change. 


Of the general insecurity, planters and their families 
on far flung estates are the particular victims. In the 
first four months of 1955, 43 attacks by gangs on estates 
in West Java province took place, 35 of which on 
estates in Bandung regency alone. A glimpse of the law- 
lessness is afforded by the following data: during 1954, 
2,558 houses were destroyed by gangs in Central Java 
alone, 453 persons were murdered (again only in 
Central Java province) and 4,793 robberies were com- 
mitted. Even so these figures are a slight improvement 
over 1953. In 1954, gangs in West Java put to the 
torch 8,652 houses (in 1953, 15,990) and 3,914 mem- 
bers of gangs were arrested while in the same year 
3,788 were “set at liberty.” 


Because of a policy to put industrial production as much 
as possible in the hands of Indonesian capitalist-entre- 
preneurs, foreign exchange allocations to Dutch and 
other Western industries, necessary for the purchase 
abroad of raw materials essential to production, have 
been sharply curtailed, with the result that these plants 
must at least in part close down. Philips Radio thus 
recently saw its allocations cut to 40%, necessitating 
a partial closing down of its plants in Surabaya. Similar 
problems have been encountered by the battery fac- 
tories of the Borsumy in Surabaya and Draisma ir 
Medan and the margarine factory of Proctor and 
Gamble. The Philips plant in Surabaya was subsequent- 
ly nationalized. 


One must hasten to add that the Indonesian govern- 
ment is exerting great efforts to combat lawlessness 
and that in principle it is willing to reserve a portion 
of national economic activities for private Dutch and 
other Western capital.** However, there are unfortunate- 


23 Though Finance Minister Ong Eng Die over a year ago 
announced a forthcoming scheme on the basis of which private 
foreign capital would be given a role in the development of 
the national economy, no such scheme has as yet been forth- 
coming. Its absence became one of the bases of a subsequently 
defeated motion expressing lack of confidence in Ong intro- 
duced by the opposition parties in parliament. Since then the 
Dutch community has been disquieted by the further retro- 


ly other factors whic i: aggravate Dutch apprehensions. 
One of these is the continued anti-Dutch agitation 
engendered by the Irian (West New Guinea) dispute. 
Indonesia has waged a ceaseless campaign to bring 
Dutch-held Irian into its national territory, but thus 
far with little success. At the time that negotiations 
concerning the dissolution of the Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union were held in the first half of 1954, the 
cabinet implied that as a part of the new rapproche- 
ment with the Netherlands the Dutch would be ex- 
pected to relinquish their control over Irian. Indonesian 
disappointment with the ultimate dissolution agreement, 
which has contributed to the procrastination in the 
ratification of the agreement by the Indonesian parlia- 
ment, was largely due to the fact that the Dutch re- 
tained control over the disputed area at the end of the 
negotiations.** Perhaps to mollify aroused tempers at 
home, the Indonesian government thereupon submitted 
the Irian question to the United Nations (August 17, 
1954) but this body failed to support an Indian motion 
that Holland and Indonesia resume negotiations for 
the settlement of the dispute. Skillful Dutch diplomacy, 
especially arnong certain Latin American states, a few 
of which changed sides during the U.N. discussions, 
the abstemious attitude of the U.S., and the suspicion 
in many countries about the allegedly increasing in- 
fluence of Communism in Indonesia, all contributed 
to this diplomatic setback for Indonesia. There can 
be no question that Indonesia will keep on pressing her 
claim for Irian. Thanks to the support of the Arab- 
Asian bloc of powers, the Irian question has been added 
once again to the agenda of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. There also is the increased effort 
on the part of the Indonesian government to win sup- 
porters among various Latin American states, particu- 
larly those which sided with the Netherlands in the 
dispute. In the past year a combined Latin American 
diplomatic mission has visited the Indonesian Republic 
at the invitation of the Indonesian government. A visit 
of President Sukarno to the Latin American area is 
also being contemplated. Meanwhile relations between 
Holland and Indonesia have been poisoned by mutual 
accusations in the past year of infiltration by armed 
units, A group of Indonesian raiders belonging to the 
gression of Indonesia's economy, the increasing cost of living, 
the chaotic financial administration and the growing budget 
deficits, which according to one expert estimate (by Professor 
Sumitro Djojohadikusumo) will grow from 3.5 billion in 1954 
to 7 billion rupiah by the end of 1955. However, government 
spokesmen, including former Premier Ali and the formes 
Minister of Social Affairs, declared that budget deficits were 
not dangerous in view of the process of “national reconstruc- 
tion” now taking place. See Java Bode, May 18, 1955. 

24 J. M. van der Kroef, “Around the Problem of Western 
New Guinea,” Pakistan Horizon (Karachi), Vol. 7 (1954), 
pp. 210-22; Vol. 8 (1955), pp. 278-84. 
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East Indonesian military command have recently been 
tried and convicted in Hollandia, West New Guinea (ac- 
cording to the Indonesian government without being 
given the opportunity of obtaining the services of In- 
donesian counsel), and vague accusations and reports 
of mysterious Dutch submarines landing saboteurs on 
East Indonesian islands are now and then heard. Ac- 
cording to a recent statement of Silas Papare, a mem- 
ber of parliament and of the Biro Irian (a government 
bureau that coordinates the fight for Irian in Indo- 
nesia), the Indonesian raiders who were tried and con- 
victed in Hollandia were in league with a group of 
Indonesians in Djakarta who maintain subversive con- 
nections with the office of the Dutch High Commis- 
sioner in Djakarta and with the Dutch government. 
The Dutch community in Indonesia is made the prim- 
ary scapegoat of all the hostility aroused by such in- 
cidents and reports.** For the time being this hostility 
has crystallized in the sensational trials of a number 
of Dutchmen accused of conspiring with the Muslim 
extremist organization (Darul Islam) to overthrow the 
Indonesian government. 


The Jungschlaeger Case 


The proceedings of two of these trials in particular, 
namely the cases of Schmidt and Jungschlaeger, have 
led many of the Dutch community to believe that the 
Indonesian government is out to discredit the few re- 
maining Netherlanders in Indonesia, whatever the means 
or cost. The Jungschlaeger trial in particular has aroused 
international attention with the publication by the 
Dutch government of a “White Book” allegedly con- 
taining evidence, including letters and statements from 
Indonesians concerned, of the torture and “brainwash- 
ing” of Dutch prisoners held by the Indonesian govern- 
ment. The Dutch government presented the “White 
Book” to the American government, as well as to Eu- 
ropean governments, and has tr‘ed to interest American 
as well as British attorneys in the Jungschlaeger case, 
but thus far with no result. The Indonesian government 
has refused entry visas to British and American at- 
torneys asked by the Dutch government to undertake 
the defense of Jungschlaeger. The Indonesian govern- 
ment has promised release of its own “White Book” 
which will contain evidence of subversive Dutch ac- 
tivity in Indonesia and meanwhile has urged the Dutch 
government to examine the long history of cruelty and 
suppression of civil rights under the colonial admin- 
istration. Whatever the truth of these charges and 
counter charges, many observers of the Jungschlaeger 
trial agree that the sensational character of the pro- 
ceedings and the political controversies aroused on 


25 Java Bode, January 13 and 14, March 5, 1955; Nieuws- 
gier, March 16, 18, and 23; June 8, 1955. : 
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both sides are not conducive to the furtherance of 
justice. There have been accusations of state witnesses 
that counsels for the defense are themselves part of a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Indonesian government, 
and counter charges by Jungschlaeger’s defense counsel, 
Bouman, that witnesses have been bribed and intimi- 
dated by police to give false testimony. Indeed one 
government witness during the trial retracted all his 
previous statements, alleging that they had been ob- 
tained under duress. There have been still other ac- 
cusations by state witnesses that British and American 
embassy planes were used to provide Darul Islam in- 
surgents with food and weapons. The constant vac- 
cilation in trial procedure, especially in the calling of 
witnesses, the lengthy questioning of the defense coun- 
sel by officials of the attorney-general’s office concern- 
ing his alleged subversive activities, all of whitch so 
obstructed counsel’s work that he resigned from the 
case and then mysteriously, without the knowledge of 
the Indonesian government, left the country and re- 
turned to Holland fearful of his life, the intimidation 
of other counsel by radical political groups and the 
press, and the refusal of the Indonesian government 
to let the defendant, Jungschlaeger, be represcnted by a 
British attorney (Mr. Derek Curtis-Benett), though the 
Dutch government requested his services, have aroused 
widespread concern.** There have also been disquieting 
reports of police brutality against Dutch witnesses, re- 
sulting in a protest by two Dutch professors of law and 
by the Dutch government itself.*’ Whatever the truth 
of these reports, they have gained plausibility from an 
official investigation (by the Indonesian parliament's 
section on the judiciary) ‘nto numerous reports made 
by individual citizens that tucy have been abused by 
police,” and by a statement of the government's chief 
prosecuting attorney in the Jungschlaeger and Schmidt 
cases made at the time that rumors of police brutality 
reached their peak, to the effect that “when someone 
attempts to withhold information from the police and 
after a few slaps would be willing to tell the truth, then 
those little slaps in encouragement mean very little 

26 Java Bode, January 4 and 7, March 30, 1955; Nieuws- 
gier, February 18 and 19; June 14, 15, 16, 1955. Subsequently 
the Communist deputy, Bachtaruddin, accused members of the 
Masjumi, the Socialist Party and a splinter faction of the PIR | 
of having attended a meeting with Bouman and representatives 
of the Netherlands High Commissioner's office for the purpose 
of bringing the Ali cabinet down, for which purpose 800 
million rupiah was made available. Java Bode, April 7, 1955. 

27 Java Bode, February 26, March 29, April 29, 1955; 
Nieuwsgier, February 28, 1955. 

28 Nieuwsgier, April 1, 1955. Accusations of police brutality 
and illegal detention have also been made by the newspaper 
Indonesia Raya and by J. P. Snel, chairman of the Partai 
Indonesia Nasional. See Java Bode, February 22, 1955; 
Nieuwsgier, March 8, 1955. 
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when it appears that his statements are based on 
truth.” The airing of the charges of maltreatment of 
Dutch prisoners may have had one good result how- 
ever. On July 25, 1955, the Dutch High Commissioner 
in Indonesia, Count van Bylandt, declared that there 
is now no reason to suppose that Dutch prisoners in 
Indonesia are subject to abuse, pointing out that the 
charges to that effect concerned cases of an earlier 


date. 


The Eurasian Minority 

The Eurasian is a special part of the Dutch minority 
problem in Indonesia. At ‘east half of the 90,000 Dutch 
citizens now in Indonesia are of mixed Duich and 
Indonesian blood; roughly an equal number have be- 
come warga negara (Indonesian citizens). At the end 
of 1954, at least 7,000 of the Dutch citizens in Indo- 
nesia had to receive welfare assistance from the Dutch 
government and these undoubtedly 
Eurasians.”” Torn between assimilation with the Indo- 
niesians and accepting warga negara status or retaining 
their Dutch citizenship and Dutch orientation, the di- 
lemma of the Eurasian has many psychological as well 
Most of the im- 


most of were 


as cultural and economic 
portant Eurasian groups in Indonesia, such as the 
IEV-GIKI (Gabungan Indo untuk Kesatuan Indonesia, 
the former Indo European League) and the PIN (Partai 
Indonesia Nasional), urge the Indo, as the Eurasian 
is commoniy called, to assimilate with the Indonesian; 
at the same time the protection and assistance he may 

which in some 
makes him loath 


aspects.” 


receive frem the Dutch government 
instances assists him in repatriating 

to do so, even though job opportunities in the Nether- 
lands itself are few. As a result of this indecision many 
Eurasians are suspected concerning their political loyal- 
ty. Like the Chinese, the Eurasian, even if he is an 
Indonesian citizen, is subjected to discrimination in 
economic life. At the recent annual congress of the 
IEV-GIKI, Chairman R. E. Weiss pointed out that 
while the Indo’s usefulness in the police and military 
services had been recognized, he was discriminated 
against in the ficld of business enterprise.’* Moreover, 
as the chairman of the PIN almost simultaneously 
pointed out,” the Indo is barred from holding any 
sizable tracts of land for agricultural purposes because 
of the agrarian ordinance of 1875, which is maintained 


29 Java Bode, March 2, 1955 
30 Niewwsgier, March 28, 1955 
31 See generally Paul van der Veur, “The Eurasians of 
Indonesia: Castaways of Colonalism,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 


27 (June 1954), pp. 124 ff., and J. M. van der Kroef, 
Indonesia in the Modern World (Bandung, Indonesia, 1954), 
Vol. 1, chapter 8 (“The Eurasian Dilemma” 

$32 Oost en West, June 25, 1955. 

33 Ibid. 


by the Indonesian government in recognition of the 
constitutional principle of providing for the “special 
needs” of the population. Many Indos live in very 
straitened circumstances, aggravated by Indonesia’s 
acute housing shortage. A number of Netherlanders, 
mostly Indos, who chose warga negara status, have 
sought private relief from Dutch business concerns say- 


‘ing that they are being discriminated against because 


of their Dutch ancestry and that they now regret their 
choice.** This has aroused the indignation of both the 
IEV-GIKI and the Indonesian government but in the 
past two years there has been little or no improvement 
in the status of the Eurasian group as a whole. Typical 
was the recent demand of the 900-member so-called 
“Dutch Group” in Surabaya, almost entirely consisting 
of Eurasians, for the Netherlands government to pro- 
vide free collective migration to the Netherlands and 
assistance in procuring work there.** 

Significantly better is the status of the Arab and 
Indian minorities in Indoresia today, numbering 90,000 
and 6,000 respectively. Being Muslims, the Arabs have 
on the whole been assimilated more completely than 
the Chinese and contributed appreciably to the Indo- 
nesian cause during the Revolution.** According to a 
recent statement of the Indonesian Arab leader, A. R. 
Baswedan, the postwar Arab group almost to a man 
has chosen Indonesian citizenship. Undoubtedly the 
relative absence of these Arabs’ pride in their homeland 
with its limited opportunities played a role in this de- 
cision. Like the Chinese, the Arab is primarily active 
in the retail and distributing trade, in rural credit 
(where interest rates are still exorbitant), in modest 
import-export operations, but recently also in middle 
size industries, such as chalk quarries, inter-island ship- 
ping, and even estate agriculture and agricultural pro- 
cessing. In this expansion of enterprises, the Arabs en- 
counter far fewer obstacles than the Chinese and more 
easily obtain the necessary credit and permits. Arab 
trade and religious associations, to be found in virtually 
all the major Indonesian cities, exercise considerable 
influence, also in Indonesian political life. 

The Indian community is in a similar favorable po- 

34 Java Bode, February 3, 1955. 

35 Ibid., January 31, 1955. There is considerable evidence 
that the assimilation of the Eurasian in Indonesia is increasing. 
A recent dissertation by Gouw Giok Siong, Segi-segi hukum 
peraturan perkawinan tjampuran (Djakarta, 1955) points out 
that while intermarriages between Chinese and Indonesians 
have not increased since the attainment of independence (in 
some acas they have even decreased), intermarriage between 
Eurasians and Indonesians has definitely become more fre- 
quent. 

36 On the Arabs see J. M. wan der Kroef, “The Arabs in 
Indonesia,” Middle East Journal, Vol. 7 (1953), pp. 300-23, 
and “The Indonesian Arabs,” Civilisations (Brussels), Vol. 5 
(1955), pp. 15-24. 
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sition, though here assimilation is very limited. Virtually 
all Indians are concerned with the import and export 
trade, and not a few have returned to their retail enter- 
prises in tapestry and curios, traditionally associated 
with the “Orang Bombay” in Indonesia. Their money- 
lending activities appear to have decreased. Before the 
war the Indian chetti (money-lender) especially in 
North and East Sumatra was as notorious as the Chi- 
nese or Arab lender.*’ The general respect for India 
felt by educated Indonesians has undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to the improved status of the minority as a whole, 
and not a few Indians hold their country up as a model 
for Indonesia to emulate. 

In considering the foreign minorities’ problem in 


Indonesia as a whole, it is important to emphasize that . 


there are countless instances, especially with respect to 
the Chinese and Dutch groups, in which an individual 
member of that minority has been able to obtain a 
position far more favorable than the minority as a 
whole. There are many areas in Indonesia, such as 
West Sumatra, Bali and Lombok, where the Chinese 
businessman is an accepted and respected figure, free 
from the political suspicions and nationalistic excesses 
that jeopardize his status in the capital. The same holds 
true, though to a lesser extent, for the Netherlanders 
and the Eurasians, whose individual relations with 
Indonesians, buttressed by lengthy residence in the 
country, are often of the best. There is a factor of 
individual assimilation and individual adjustment, to 
which must be added the factor of regional differences 
in majority attitudes toward the minority, something 
which in analyses of minority problems is only too 
frequently overlooked. 


The Indigenous Minorities 

What has been termed the “authochthonous” minori- 
ty problem is primarily the result of the cultural dif- 
ferences between the various indigenous inhabitants of 
Indonesia, to which has been added the dissatisfaction 
of outlying territories with the policies of the central 
government in Djakarta. Indonesia can be subdivided 
into at least thirty distinct culture areas, each with its 
own language, art and socio-legal system. Not even the 
rise of a unifying nationalism in the present century 
has prevented movements of cultural particularism and 
regional nationalism. Dutch colonial policy generally 
tended to recognize tradition and cultural uniqueness 
in its diversified administrative system, but the abolition 
of the federal states and the rise of the unitary Indo- 
nesian Republic in 1950 greatly weakened this principle. 
The decided centralization of government, the absence 
of meaningful autonomy for the outlying areas (usu- 

37 L. A. de Waal, Volkscredietverschaffing in den Indischen 
Archipel, Eerste Deel. Credietverschaffing door bijcondere 
Personen (Baarn, 1940), pp. 256-58. 
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ally called daerah), provinces and districts, the reten- 
tion and even expansion of a central colonial-style civil 
service, the inadequate regulation of the financial re- 
lationship between daerah and central treasury," and 
the feeling that Java was in effect waging a campaign 
of “cultural imperialism” against other ethnic groups 
on other islands, all tended to strengthen secessionist 
political tendencies. There is a widespread sentiment 
on the islands beyond Java that though considerable 
tax contributions are made to the central treasury, the 
daerah receive only a fraction of this in return for 
purposes of local reconstruction. In the Minehasa region 
of north Sulawesi (Celebes) illegal smuggling of copra, 
iy which even the military command participated, 
found its origin in a weariness of waiting for Central 
Copra Office remittances and inadequate allocations 
for regional reconstruction purposes by the govern- 
ment.” The military commander of the area, Col. 
Warouw, who allegedly profited greatly from this 
smuggling, explained that the funds were necessary 
to defray the operating costs of his command in the 
absence of adequate funds from Djakarta. Armed forces 
in Acheh were not paid for months*® and on Amboyna 
(like Achch another trouble spot) officials received no 
salary for periods as long as from three to eleven 
months, according to a recent report of visiting parlia- 
mentary deputies.*' The city council of Makassar re- 
cently demanded that the cabinet resign if it could not 
supply the city with adequate rice.** From Central 
Sumatra came a complaint that no meaningful au- 
tonomy exists, that the cabinet is even increasing such 
colonial-style civil service officers as the “residents.” 
The head of the daerah council of West Java, Muh. 
Sape’i, bitterly criticized the cabinct and its predeces- 
sors for not granting the necessary regional self-govern- 
ment; according to Sape’i, “there is no greater danger 
to the Indonesian Republic than the dictatorial central- 
ism that has lately come into existence.”** On June 
17, 1955, the Djakarta daily Niewwsgier carried a report 
regarding the proclamation of a new “Republic of East 
Indonesia,” centered in the troubled Minchasa area of 
Sulawesi, with its own army of self-styled “Red Devils.” 
And in July 1955 it was announced that a new political 


38 See especially Douglas S. Paauw, “The Role of Local 
Finance in Indonesian Economic " Ekonomi dan 
Keuangan Indonesia, Vol. 8 (1955), pp. 2-24. 

39 A special regional copra office for the Minchasa, the 
Jajasan Kelapa Minchasa, was established by the former Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs, Roosscno, to meet demands for 
greater retention of local funds. Nieuwsgier, February 14, 1955. 
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party had been founded in Makassar, Sulawesi, under 
the name Partai Federal Indonesia, which, according 
to the statement of a spokesrnan, will strive for the 
formation of a Negara Indonesia Serikat or federal 
Indonesian state. 

Whether the daerah grievances are justified or not 
—and one has the impression that the intensified 
party struggle in the daerah in relation to the na- 
tional election is a significant factor—they do fan the 
flames of secessionism. In Sumatra such secessionist 
tendencies have for some time been evident. On the 
northern part of this island in the region called Acheh, 
a rebellion against the central government broke out 
in 1953, led by orthodox Muslim leaders (ulama) 
who had supplanted in authority the customary chiefs 
(uleebalang) during and after the Japanese occupa- 
tion.*” The insurrection, it must be emphasized, had 
its origin not only in the efforts of the ulama and their 
leader Daud Beureuch to establish an orthodox Islamic 
state in Indonesia, but also in the widespread neglect 
of Achch by the central government, the lack of au- 
tonomy in one of the most freedom-loving daerah in all 
Indonesia, and in the alleged “draining” of Acheh’s 
wealth by Djakarta, which left little or no funds for 
local development.* Despite reassuring communiqués, 
the fighting in Acheh goes on. Recently new fuel was 
added to the flames by a report of the killing of some 
sixty adults and children by government troops in 
Tjot Djeumpa and Leupong, an action which the mili- 
tary command concerned justified on the grounds that 
the population of these two villages had aided and 
abetted the rebels." Again, whatever the justification 
for this action, it is clear that such incidents tend to 
exacerbate the mutual grievances. Former Interior Min- 
ister Sunarjo declared in March 1955 that the Acheh re- 
bellion was spreading and increasing in intensity.“ Gov- 
ernor S. M. Amin admitted in effect that the govern- 
ment’s Achch policy had failed and some observers 
believe that only granting immediate autonomy can pre- 
vent further bloodbaths. To do so however, would be to 
give the rebel leader Daud Beureuch a free base from 
which to propagate his Islamic state movement. For not 
the least important aspect of the Acheh revolt is that 
the bands of the Negara Islam Indonesia ( Indonesia 
Islamic State) now operate in many other parts of Indo- 
nesia. They have allies in bands with similar aims led by 
the elusive Kahar Muzakkar in Sulawesi, whose private 
army was recently reported to be 10,000 strong,"” and 
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by Kartosuwirjo on West Java, whose Darul Islam 
movement has now spread its influence to Kalimantan 
(Borneo) and Nusa Tenggara (the Lesser Sunda 
Islands). 

Another authochthonous minority whose struggle with 
the central Indonesian government has attracted wide 
attention are the Ambonese, whose support for the 
Dutch is well known. Their apprehension over the uni- 
fication of states and over the reorganization of the co- 
lonial army flared into open rebellion in 1950." The 
Ambonese, though a minority Christian group among 
the largely Muslim population of the Moluccas, estab- 
lished a “Republic of the South Moluccas,” which 
sought assistance from the United Nations and various 
Western powers. Despite Indonesian military action the 
rebellion continues today, especially on the South Mo- 
luccan islands of Seran (Ceram) and Saparua, not the 
least because Ambonese leaders in the Netherlands, who 
can count on the financial and political support of co- 
lonial dichards, are in a position to keep the issue alive. 
There are, moreover, 8,000 Ambonese refugees in the 
Netherlands who live in difficult circumstances and are 
to a lar’ «xtent dependent on public and private chari- 
ty | neantime the chief former cabinet members 
of the Republic of the South Moluccas, among them 
Manuhutu, Pessuwariza and Dr. Pattiradjawane, were 
tried in the months from March through May of 1955 
by a military tribunal in Djokjakarta, Java. The testi- 
mony of these defendants, who were assisted by Dutch 
counsel Stoffels, was not very inspiring; they blamed the 
aroused populace for the insurrection, pictured them- 
selves as reluctant implementers of the popular will, etc. 
One or two accused the Dutch of complicity and hypoc- 
ricy and all subsequently declared that their trial had 
been a fair one."' 

From the Netherlands the agitation of Ambonese 
leaders continues. On January 11, 1955, J. Manusama, 
self-styled Minister of War of the Republic of the South 
Moluceas, stated that the Ambonese leaders had ap- 
pealed to the United Nations to request cessation of the 
“inhuman action of Indonesian troops” against the 
Ambonese and declared that Ambonese Christians are 
being forcibly converted to Islam.** It is clear that these 
accusations have little foundation in fact. The Ambonese 
on Amboyna today enjoy complete religious liberty. Only 
last year President Sukarno himself opened a new Prot- 
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estant Church on the island which had been restored 
with state funds and publicly asked forgiveness for such 
wanton deeds as earlier might have been perpetrated 
against Ambonese Christians. Reports of “inhuman ac- 
tion” during the present mopping up campaign seem 
equally baseless. Though the Dutch government has 
given no official recognition to the Republic of the 
South Moluccas, the presence of the leaders of this Re- 
public and their incendiary assertions, which have the 
tacit support of influential segments of Dutch public 
opinion, can only exacerbate the already tense relations 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia to the continu- 
ous disadvantage of the Ambonese themselves. 


North Korea's 
Economic Development 


orTH Korea’s progress in fulfilling the first year 

(1954) of its three-year plan and making further 
advances during the first quarter of 1955 has been 
glowingly described in conventional Communist style 
by government spokeanen and in editorials and broad- 
casts. As usual, however, the actual facts and figures 
are often concealed behind vague statements or per- 
centage changes. In his New Year’s message, Kim 
Doo-bong, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
People’s Assembly, announced that the North Korean 
people had overfulfilled the first year’s plan for re- 
habilitation and development of the national economy. 
Among the 120 enterprises that had been restored, ex- 
panded or newly constructed and commissioned during 
the year, the following were mentioned: the Hwanghae 
iron works; the Kangsun steel plant; the Bon Goong 
chemical factory; the Nampo glass factory; the Hichun 
machine building factory; and the Supung power plant. 
The total industrial output of the country as of the 
end of 1954 had not only approximated the prewar 
level, but had surpassed it in “no small number of 
fields.” According to an article in Izvestia,* the 1954 
goal for gross industrial output was exceeded by 10 
percent: the volume of industrial production increased 
76 percent in 1954, and exceeded the prewar level by 3 
percent. The same article reported that labor produc- 
tivity increased 41 percent in industry and 23 percent 
in construction work, “as a result of mass labor com- 
petition.” 

Among those enterprises that fulfilled their annual 
quotas, the following have been listed: the Singjin 
steel mill; the Hwanghae iron works; and the Hungnam 
fertilizer factory. The annual quota of the State-oper- 
* “On Path of Peaceful Creation—Restoration and Develop- 
ment of Economy of the Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public,” by G. Korablyev, Izvestia, June 3, 1955, p. 3. Com- 
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ated cooperative organizations was overfulfilled by 
107.3 percent or 1.7 times the achievement of 19553, 
reaching the prewar level. Iron bridges (121) had been 
rehabilitated and erected, including those over the 
Taedong and Chongchon Rivers, and the railroad line 
between Kosan and Pyongyang had been reopened. 
Railway service between Peking and Pyongyang had 
begun in June 1954. 

Total farm production in 1954 showed an increase 
over “the average year.” The gross grain harvest in- 
creased 3 percent over that of 1953. Farmers’ co- 
operatives numbered more than 7,400; State-operated 
farms had increased to over 180. 

Much reconstruction and improvement of schools 
was claimed, the number of schools and students being 
reported as almost reaching the level of 1949. Described 
in some detail was the educational situation in the city 
of Kaesong, with its 15 schools including the Songdo 
political and economic college, most of the latter's 
students receiving state scholarships. In 1954, nearly 
77 percent of students at all levels were reported ax 
having gone on to junior high schools. Some 5,800 
adults were also given adult education. The number of 
teachers was increased: 144 graduates from peoples’ 
teachers training centers and 26 university graduates 
were assigned to classes. Up to August 15, 1954, 119 
classrooms had been repaired or newly constructed. The 
Ievestia article mentioned above stated “that all the 
prerequisites have been established for making chil- 
dren’s elementary education universal by the end of 
1956.” 

It was reported that fixed State retail prices were 
reduced several times during 1954 by the Party and 
the government. An addition of 25 percent of the 
average basic wage was paid to workers, and the 
Korean Labor Party and the government paid a year- 
end bonus equalling 150 percent of their basic pay to 
workers in State-operated agencies, social and coopera- 
tive organizations. 

Plans for the national economy for 1955 envisaged 
an increase of 2.4 percent in total industrial production 
by the end of the year, as compared with that in the 
original plan for 1956—159.5 percent of the 1949 level. 
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Heavy industry was expected to be 132.6 percent of 
1949; light industry, 204.6 percent. Production of 
cotton goods, as compared with 1954, was to reach 
200.3 percent; cotton yarn, 176.6 percent; silk goods, 
116.2 percent; silk yarn, 163.1 percent. 

The 1955 plan also envisaged an expansion of 130,000 
chongbo of sown area, with machines plowing an ever 
larger part. The crop yield of 1955 was scheduled to 
surpass the 1949 level by more than 118.2 percent; 
the number of cattle at the end of 1955 was expected 
to rise to more than 620,000 head; the number of 
hogs, to surpass the 1949 figure by 152 percent; and 
the sericultural output, to surpass the 1949 level by 
128 percent.** It was planned to top the 1949 level in 
education by 29.6 percent in the total number of classes 
and 7.8 percent in the number of students, in 1955. 

Reports of progress during the first quarter of 1955 
have been equally self-congratulatory. Total production 
for the first quarter of 1955 was fulfilled by 101 percent 

~an increase of 81 percent over the first quarter of 
1954. Heavy industry fulfilled its production quota by 
105 percent; the Ministry of Chemical Industry, by 
112 percent; the Ministry of Electricity, by 108 percent; 
the Ministry of Light Industry, by 107 percent, the 
latter particularly in textiles and food-processing in- 
dustries, Output of electric power increased by 65 per- 
cent: of bituminous coal, 2.1 times; of anthracite coal, 
by 3.3 percent; of steel ingots, 5.4 times; of structural 
steel, 3.9 times, Productivity of labor rose by 34 percent. 
Tota! investment in basic construction increased 97 
percent over the first quarter of last year. Among new- 
ly-producing units were an open hearth furnace of 
the Hwanghae iron works; 2 rotary furnaces of the 
Chongjin steel works; 4,224 cotton spindles and 458 
“cross weave machines” of the Pyongyang textile fac- 
tory. Capacity for the production of structural steel at 
the end of March was 68 percent above that of January 
1, 1955. 

Agricultural cooperatives belonging to “the first and 
third categories” were said to have reached 11,407 by 
the end of March——an increase of 1,309 over the end 
of 1954. Of all farm families, 41 percent had been in- 
corporated into agricultural cooperatives and 40 percent 
of total farm land. To aid destitute farmers and those 
who had suffered from natural calamities during 1954, 
some 20,000 tons of seeds, 13,000 tons of good grains 
and 53,900 tons of chemical fertilizer were loaned to 
them. New tractor stations have been established in 20 


*® According to Irvestia, loc. cit., recovery in animal hus- 
bandry has been less marked than in other branches of agri- 
culture. The number of cattle is reported as 64 percent of 
prewar, horses, 74 percent, and hogs, 82 percent. The cattle 
situation is reported as “particularly alarming” since cattle 
are the basic draft animals of Korean farming 
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counties and some 900 tractors supplied to various 
stations. Acreage of land plowed by tractor and draft 
animal had been increased 16 percent during the first 
quarter of 1955. 


The broad outlines of the Third Three-Year (1954- 
56) Plan are sketched in the article in Izvestia men- 
tioned above. Among the large industrial enterprises 
to be restored or built anew are the Supung hydro- 
electric station (capacity 600,000 kw.) , six basic enter- 
prises of ferrous metallurgy, 32 coal mines and 24 other 
mines, 17 machine-building plants, 53 light industry 
and food industry enterprises, and others. The volume 
of industrial output will be 150 percent of the 1949 
level, when these plants have entered into production. 
In heavy industry, the prewar level is to be exceeded 
by 30 percent. Electric power production is to increase 
270 percent in the three years—the 1956 goal being 
3,800,000,000 kw.-hrs.; power plant capacity is to in- 
crease to 1,350,000 kw. (about the prewar level). Ma- 
chinery output is to double during the period of the 
plan’s operation, reaching 242 times the prewar volume ; 
farm machinery and equipment, 16.5 times prewar 
production. 


According to the same source, coal output in 1954 
rose 190 percent over that of 1953; by January 1, 1957, 
it is to increase to 4,000,000 tons annually, the prewar 
level. (Despite the measures taken, coal output does 
not meet all the needs of the economy.) In 1956, 
47,000,000 meters of cotton textiles are to be produced 
(5.1 times as much as in 1949), and 14,000,000 pairs 
of Korean shoes, triple the prewar production. In 
agriculture, the 1956 gross rice harvest should show a 
31 percent rise as compared with 1949; grain 9 percent; 
vegetables, a twofold increase; fruits, 39.4 percent; 
tobacco, 30 percent; and cotton, 14 percent. 

Other Communist countries are extolled for their 
great aid to the people of North Korea. The Soviets 
had offered total aid of one billion rubles, of which 
two-thirds had been provided by the end of 1954, the 
remainder to be extended during 1955. The Russians 
were reported as rehabilitating and expanding the Kim 
Chaek iron works, the Songjin steel mill, the Hungnam 
fertilizer factory, the Nampo smelter, the Sunghori ce- 
ment factory, the Supung power plant and the Pyong- 
yang textile mill. They were sending building materials, 
transportation equipment, fertilizer, fishing boats and 
other equipment to North Korea, as well as, more re- 
cently, power generators and gasoline saws for the timber 
industry. Particular note was made of the rehabilitation 
of the war-ravaged Hwanghae Iron Works, which was 
being carried on vigorously “thanks to aid from the 
Soviet Union amounting to one billion rubles . . . many 
Soviet engineers are imparting their rich experiences 
gained in Communist construction.” (Illustrating this 
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relationship is the story of a Korean worker in a spare- 
parts plant who, by using the methods of a Soviet 
“innovator.” increased the length of service of cutting 
tools by 66 percent.) Another special project is the 
building of a meat-packing plant in the vicinity of the 
Ryong Song railway station, the first one in the coun- 
try, “with the direct assistance of the Sovict Union 
To be completed by the end of 1955, the plant is to 
include a cattle-breeding area and an installation for 
the production of tin cans. All equipment will be of 
the latest types of modern machinery from the Soviet 
Union. 

The Chinese, who promised aid to the value of 8 
trillion peoples’ yuan, are reported to have sent three 
trillion yuan worth during 1954. On December 31 the 
North Korean and Communist Chinese Governments 
signed a protocol on the material and monetary aid for 
1955, according to which the Chinese would send con- 
struction and transportation equipment, freight cars, 
machine and chemical industrial materials, cotton 
fabric ete. Chinese technicians and Chinese “People’s 
Volunteers” are now building the West Pyongyang, 
Chongju and Kowon “locomotive districts” on a large 
scale with modern facilities—part of the “huge Chinese 
aid” to North Korea. 

Other Communist countries were also sending sup- 
plies, such as lathes, milling and drilling machines from 
Czechoslovakia. In late April and early May, a large 
number of foreign technicians was reported to have 
arrived in Korea to help the Korean people: 12 
engineers and technicians from the Soviet Union; 18 
architects from Poland; and 6 electricians from Czecho- 
slovakia. 

CATHERINE PORTER AND WILLIAM L. HOLLAND 


Rewriting Modern History in 
Communist China: A Review Article 


BY ALLEN S. WHITING 


Suenc’s work,’ available in Chinese, Russian, 
and English, stands as one of the more substantial 
contemporary historical studies published by a Chinese 
Communist writer since the Communist victory in 
China. Written in 1948, it has gone through four edi- 
tions, the last of which served as the basis for the Eng- 


Mr. Whiting teaches in the Department of Political Science 
at Michigan State University. 


1 Ti kuo chu ii i i chung kuo cheng chih (Imperialistn and 
Chinese Politics), By Hu Sheng. Peking, 1949, 340 pp. Ag- 
gressiia imperialisticheskikh derthav v Kitaie (Aggression of 
Imperialist Powers in China), Moscow, 1951, 303 pp. Im- 
perialism and Chinese Politics, Peking, 1955, 308 pp. 
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‘ that supplernent Western works 


Pri study, it contains 
quotations from documents, par- 
ticularly concerned with the Ch’i Manchu) dynasty, 
author's original 

analysis followed a superficial Marxist pattern To 
serting economic factors as the sole motive force 2 
foreign policy, without offering any systematic data to 
demonstrate his thesis or to prove the allegedly com- 
pulsive imperialism of “monopoly capital.” But in spite 
of such flaws he presented a skillful analysis of the way 
in which China’s ruling groups, from 1840 to 1925, 
persistently juggled threatening pressures from within 
and without thereby forestalling collapse and total vic- 
tory by either domestic revolutionaries or foreign im- 

perialists. 

It would be exaggeration to say that by the fourth 
edition Hu's book was a shadow of its former self. His 
sharp criticism of American policy, identifying it in 
essence with that of Japan, Britain, and the other 
powers, needed no strengthening from first to fourth 
edition. Significant political changes, however, have 
shifted the emphasis and in some instances completely 
contradicted his original analysis, Certain revisions stem 
directly from criticisms made in the Russian translation 
of the first edition. Others appear to have been dic- 
tated by critics within China. The result provides an 
illuminating case study in the historiography of Com- 
munist China. 

V. Nikiforov notes in his introduction to the Russian 
edition, that “the author says too little and does not 
accord the deserving attention to the most important 
hisorical events [of 1919-1924] which sha the sub- 
sequent direction of China's political lopment” 
(p. 12). Nikiforov also takes Hu Sheng to task for re- 
garding the Boxer movement of 1900 as the forerunner 
of the 1911 revolution when, as Lenin pointed out, “the 
new revolutionary upsurge arose only after 1905, after 
the Russian revolution awakened the peoples of Asia” 
(p. 167). Accordingly Hu subsequently added a terse 
sentence, “After 1905 the bourgeois revolutionary move- ~ 
ment experienced an upsurge” (English edition, 
167). Russian refusal to mention the names of Joffe 
or Karakhan, cited in Hu’s first edition, coupled with 
deletion of reference to the Sun-Joffe entente set the 


. pattern for the expurgated English version. Nikiforov's 


introduction, heavily larded with quotes from Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Molotov, and Stalin—in addition to 
Mao Tse-tung—contrasted sharply with Hu’'s “con- 
clusions” where none of these persons won mention. 
Whereas the Russian introduction stressed the leading 
role of the October revolution and the impact of 
Marxism-Leninism in China, Hu’s summation made 
no reference to such historical influences. Later edi- 
tions dropped his summation completely. 

The new myth of China emerges clearly between the 
first and fourth editions. The role of the intelligentsia 
is diminished with the deletion of a sentence referring 
to intellectuals of 1917-1918, “They became the van- 
guard in raising the mass political consciousness of the 
Chinese people” (Ist ed., 265). In its place is a 
quotation from Mao criticizing learning from the West, 
followed by a new on the Russian revolu- 
tion, ending “Almost all intellectuals who were 
seriously concerned with the destiny of the nation be- 
gan to watch the of the sevelation 
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Russia and eagerly sought acquaintance with the so- 
cialist ideology—Marxism-Leninism—by which this rev- 
olution was guided” (English, p. 241). However a 

uotation of one of the leading Chinese Marxists of the 
time (Ch’en Tu-hsiu) is deleted after the first edition 
where he is quoted from Hsin Ch’ing Nien and credited 
with symbolizing the mass protest against the Tuan 
Chi-jui regime. 

In place of the intelligentsia the Chinese Communist 
Party emerges as spokesman for the “newly-born work- 
ing class.” Thus the May Fourth Movement is re- 
interpreted in the fourth edition according to the 
canons of Mao. Such phrases as “Marxism-Leninism 
had begun to occupy a leading place” and “on the 
basis of the synthesis of the working-class and socialist 
ideology” are sprinkled liberally throughout the re- 
vised text, bolstered by appropriate quotations from 
Lenin and Mao. Newly added is a four-page exposi- 
tion of the 1922 Manifesto of the Second CCP Con- 
gress, pointing up how “the Party quickly became the 
saviour of the decply oppressed Chinese people and 
the leader of the revolutionary working class and the 
broad masses” (English, pp, 269-273). Whereas in 
1948 Hu found the CCP analysis of the Second Feng- 
tien-Chihli war in 1924 too “simple” for reality, all 
criticism is dropped in the English version where the 
analysis is presented without comment (English, p. 
289). 

Curious things are done with quotations. Sun Yat- 
sen survives editing in most instances but his attack on 
Tsao Kun is replaced by a CCP “Second Statement 
Concerning the Present Situation.” Lenin, noticeably 
absent in the first edition, wins repeated reference and 
quotation five years later, usually described as “great 
friend of the Chinese people.” Perhaps the strangest 
tampering concerns Hu Sheng’s citation of works by 
American historians to support his analysis, among them 
MacNair, Latourette, and Lattimore. The Russian trans- 
lation quotes all but Lattimore, simply omitting his 
material in three out cf five instances. In the remaining 
two the original quotation is paraphrased in part, 
uoted in part but without source-reference. Yet in the 
fir, | English version al! Lattimore quotations are given 
as in the originel Chinese, the only addition being the 
prefatory description, “an American bourgeois writer.” 

It should be noted that virtually all Russian criti- 
cisms of pre-1905 events went ignored in the revision 
of Hu’s study. Remarks which set Russia’s actions apart 
from those of the other powers during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, Marx’s analysis of European 
activities in China from 1851-1860, and corrections of 
Hu’s lack of class-analysis in handling the Taiping re- 
volt, all go unheeded in the English version. Especially 
interesting is a bitter attack by Nikiforov against Mus- 
lim revolts in Yunnan and Sinkiang, 1855-73, which 
are shown as anti-Russian, pro-British, and “reaction- 
ary” because of their religious content. Hu Sheng treats 
these as “people’s uprisings” cruelly suppressed by the 
Manchus. Underlying this particular theoretical dif- 
ference is a cleavage between the approaches of Mos- 
cow and Peking to the entire question of Muslim mi- 
norities and religious freedom. While Pravda continued 
to attack the fasting period of Ramadan in 1955 as a 
“reactionary vestige of feudal superstitions” which mere- 
ly obstructed production, NCNA (the Chinese Com- 
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munist news service) recounted in detail the observance 
of Muslim religious festivals throughout China and 
especially in the Muslim-dominated Northwest. 

Textual criticism, time-consuming and tedious, is 
nonetheless an essential task in handling contemporary 
Chinese materials just as it is in the use of classical 
Chinese dynastic histories. Perhaps the major differ- 
ence lies in the contemporary rewriting of history dur- 
ing the lifetime of the ruler. The problem is compounded 
when tempting translations are offered to foreign 
scholars without access to the original Chinese version. 
A notable example of this arose with the English 
version of Chen Po-ta’s pamphlet, Stalin and the 
Chinese Revolution (Peking, May 1953, 55 pp.). 
Written in celebration of Stalin's seventieth birthday, 
it was based on the third Chinese edition and omitted 
the following italicized portions which appeared in 
Hsin Hua Yueh Pao, (Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 586-591) as 
well as in pamphlet form (Szu ta lin ho chung kuo k’o 
ming, Shanghai, July 1952): “Many comrades in our 
Party who were actually leading the Chinese revolution 
did not have an opportunity to make a systematic 
study of Stalin’s many works on China. Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung was among them. It was only after the recti- 
fication movement in 1942 that Stalin’s numerous works 
on China were systematically edited by our party. . . . 
But in spite of this problem Comrade Mao Tse-tung 
on the basis of the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin revolution- 
ary science, in many basic problems arrived at the same 
conclusions as Stalin by his own independent thinking, 
thereby preserving the correctness of the fighting cama- 
raderie of Stalin and him. 

In view of the pitfalls confronting historians and 
publicists in China today, it is small wonder that there 
are, as yet, so few substantial volumes dealing with 
a wide sweep of modern history. Hu Sheng’s work is 
an important and illuminating exception. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


CHINA AND THE COLD WAR. By Michael Lindsay. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1955. 286 pp. $3.75. 


In this book Lord Lindsay secks an answer to the ques- 
tion whether peaceful coexistence of the Western world and 
Communist China is possible. He is not satisfied with ex- 
amining merely the empirical evidence as it emerges from 
China's political activity but goes deeper in an attempt to 
discover the motivations behind Chinese Communist behavior. 

The author begins by comparing Chinese assurances of a 
desire for peace with Chinese actions and finds that the 
record of the Communist government (from 1949 to 1954) 
is not a contribution to peace. He concludes that “the hy- 
pothesis which is not compatible with the evidence is that 
the Chinese leaders both want peace and act rationally in 
ways that are likely to promote it” (p. 32). Consequently, 
the alternatives are that the Chinese either honestly desire 
peace but act irrationally in their endeavor to bring it about, 
or that they act rationally but on the basis of motives other 
than a desire for peace. The major part of the book is 
then devoted to an attempt to find out which alternative is 
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correct. Lacking the necessacy “inside” knowledge of the per- 
sonalities and motives of the Chinese leaders who determine 
foreign policy, the auther inevitably can reach only very 
tentative conclusions. 

After considering and discarding various hypotheses which 
might fit the complex evidence, he believes that the one best 
fitted is that “most Communists really believe in the [Marxist- 
Leninist) system they profess to believe in—a system which 
rejects empiricism and the standards of normal scientific 
method and is, therefore, by these standards, irrational” 
(p. 72). While many non-Communists, in the author’s' opinion, 
might agree with a good deal of the theoretical Communist 
ideals, the blind faith of the Communists in the orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist system leads them to work—irrationally— 
through policies which are almost certain to produce .results 
contrary to these ideals. 

The author has some suggestions for improving the situa- 
tion though admittedly they are “still more speculative” than 
his theory about Communist behavior. One of them is the 
development of a more “discriminating” alliance of the Chi- 
nese with the Russians. Another is an attack by the Western 
world upon the Orwellian “Doublethink” position of the Com- 
munists—meaning their practice of holding contradictory be- 
liefs and accepting both of them, which enables Communists 
to have faith in the professed ideals of Communism as well 
as the infallibility of the Communist party and other irra- 
tional aspects of the system at the same time. It is this ten- 
dency, causing Communists to act in a manner dangerous to 
peace and, indeed, to their own ideals, which (in the author's 
opinion) must be destroyed. 

To arrive at his speculative and sometimes vague conclusions 
Lord Lindsay travels a long and tortuous path of argumen- 
tation. Unfortunately, he rarely draws upon his unique and 
interesting experiences with the Chinese Communists, though 
he is very good in his sharp criticisms of their policy. 
Canberra, Australia WERNER LEVI 


THE FORMATION OF FEDERAL INDONESIA, 1945- 
1949. By A. Arthur Schiller. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. (The Hague and Bandung: W. van Hoeve Ltd.) 
1955. 472 pp. $5.00. 


Much of modern Indonesia’s constitutional history has been 
characterized by two opposing tendencies: a centripetal force, 
generated by contemporary nationalism and dedicated to the 
ideal of a united as well as a free Indonesia under a single 
government, and a centrifugal movement, emanating primarily 
from the Dutch colonial authority and reflecting the convic- 
tion that Indonesia was and still is a nation of nations, a 
country of great variations in ethnic and cultural development. 
The evolution of Indonesia's administrative system has gen- 
erally reflected some sort of balance between the two, although 
in the colonial period administrative decentralization tended 
to be emphasized more heavily while in the present nationalist 
era centripetal tendencies have usually been in the ascendant. 

Professor Schiller’s valuable study takes us not only into the 
epoch of the Indonesian Revolution and the Dutch efforts 
to implement a federal structure for the new Indonesian state, 
but also traces the origins and course of administrative decen- 
tralization in the pre-revolutionary period, and ultimately 
tonches—though only lightly—on the reasons for the failure 
of the federal plan. The bulk of the book, however, deals with 
the legal, judicial and public administrative structure of the 
federal states and other administrative units as they were 
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created during the revolutionary period, and of the author's 
lucid contributions. In this connection the prosent reviewer 
would single out in particular those in Chapter %, which 
deals with the development of local government. ‘he Indo- 
nesian government today, plagued by potent political seces- 
sionist tendencies from Acheh to the Moluccas, and by the 
absence of any meaningful system of local government, seems 
badly in need of what Schiller terms the “tremendous imagina- 
tive effort” and the “great pains” on the part of Dutch and 
Indonesians alike who helped to develop local government 
before 1949. “Tradition is strong in the field of government” 
remarks Schiller, and indeed nowhere more so than in Indo- 
nesia. Though the author docs not directly say so, there can 
be little doubt that he holds most of the federal structure as 
it was developed in theory and action before and during the 
Revolution as having great value for the unitarian Indonesian 
Republic today, and that he would answer affirmatively his 
own query whether the measures taken would have given 
“rise to sound, efficient, and responsible governments, both 
state and federal, and thus provide a suitable structure for the 
new nation, enabling it to take its place on an equal footing 
among the nations of the world.” 

Much of Schiller’s book has been based on “memoranda 
and reports, typewritten notes and mimeographed documents” 
many of which were “in the most limited qu«rtity, and would 
undoubtedly disappear within a short ti...‘ By his pains- 
taking gathering and preservation of *.~ data and their 
well organized presentation in the pect velume he has 
placed Indonesian scholarship greatly in *» ‘ebt. 

Lake Serene, Washington JUSTUs. VAY DER KROEF 


THE PHILIPPINE ANSWER TO COMMUNISM. By Alvin 
H. Scaff. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1955. 165 


Dr. Scaff has made a thorough study of Communism in 
the Philippines and now makes the results available in a book 
which will be welcomed by all those interested in the Philip- 
pines and in Communism generally. His first-hand <xperience 
in the Philippines (prewar, then as a prisoner of the Japanese, 
and later as a Fulbright scholar) has enabled him to present 
his findings with sympathy, understanding, and conviction. 

The origins of the Philippine Communist movement in the 
twenties and the history of its dedicated leaders are given 
in some detail—a valuable introduction to the fuller account 
of the Huk movement during and after th war. It is this 
first section that explains the widespread support the Huks 
once enjoyed: agrarian unrest alone was not enough; “effec- 
tive organization, leadership, and a sustaining ideology” were 
important factors, not perhaps sufficiently appreciated by 
those who felt that a solution of economic problems would 
also solve this particular political problem. 

How Ramon Magsaysay, first as Secretary of National De- 
fense, then as President of the Philippine Republic, dealt with 
the Huk problem makes up the greater part of the book. 
Farms for ex-Huks established by the Army's Economic De- 
velopment Corps (EDCOR) are described in great detail, and 
generous case-history material makes these communitics come 
alive. Of interest are analyses of the occupational backgrounds 
of the ex-Huks (69 percent farmers; of these, 46 percent 
tenants); of literacy levels (60 percent with third-grade edu- 
cation or less; 28 percent with no schooling); of adaptability, 
and so on. Quite revealing are the reasons given for original 
affiliation with the Huks. “. . . In the great majority of cases 
the motives were social; that is, they were appeals to com- 


panionship by close friends or relatives, or they were promises 
based on the mistreatment of the Japanese during the occu- 
pation, the malfunctioning of the government, the miscarriage 
of justice, or the abuses of a tenant system . . . in only ten 
cases was the desire for land, or the plight of the poor tenant, 
or some similar phrasing of agrarian unrest solely responsible 
for their joining the Huks. . . .” “Only among the intellec- 
tuals and top leaders of the Communist party is the doc- 
trinal aspect of the movement a first and paramount attrac- 
tion. In the ranks and among the mass of followers the bread- 
and-butter promises, fear of the Constabulary, coercion by 
the Huks, and accidental association were the primary moving 
forces.” 

That the program has had a large measure of success, eco- 
nomic, political, social, is amply illustrated throughout the re- 
pétf, although Dr. Scaff does not gloss over organizational 
and individual shortcomings and besetting problems (land 
titles; Moro-Christian conflicts; inadequate budget; the tra- 
ditional stratification of society; the occasional corrupt official 
and maladjusted settler). But he telescopes the primary reason 
for its success in the statement that “it was an actual pro- 
gram of land settlement where democratic communities flour- 
ished. An experience in democracy is the real weapon against 
communism.” 


New York CATHERINE PORTER 


HIROSHIMA DIARY. By Michihiko Hachiya. Translated 
and edited by Warner Wells. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1955. 238 pp. $3.50. 


When one reflects on how much has been written since that 
momentous August morning in 1945 about atomic bombs and 
their effects, it seems quite surprising that more literary ad- 
vantage has not been taken of the availability of those two 
great reservoirs of first-hand experience, the populations of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. In this country John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima, of course, leaps to mind, while in Japan there 
has been a spate of literature based in part at least on per- 
sonal experiences. The bulk of it has, however, been highly 
episodic (usually limited to the day of the bombing and its 
immediate aftermath) or strongly propagandist. Until Dr. 
Wells made available this excellent translation of a Japancse 
doctor’s diary, we lacked a competent and sustained account 
depicting at first hand not only the catastrophic event itself 
but also the chaos, the suffering and the desperate attempts 
of people and government to cope with their personal and 
collective problems during the ensuing wecks. 

Dr. Hachiya was a physician and director of an important 
government hospital located some 1,500 meters from the 
hypocenter. He was himself painfully wounded by the ex- 
plosion, yet managed shortly to resume control of tue hos- 
pital and direct the pathetically heroic efforte of his staff to 
care for the thousands of casualties, ascertain just what had 
caused this holocaust, and determine proper methods of treat- 
ment for the injuries. Dr. Hachiya recorded his experiences 
and observations in a diary which covers the period from 
August 6 to September 30, 1945. His style is simple, factual 
and, given the circumstances, astonishingly impersonal. It is 
the more impressive and gripping therefor. One feels that 
here at last is an accurate and unvarnished account of what 
happens when a city of half a million inhabitants is hit by an 
atomic weapon of what would be considered today relatively 
low power. The book is a poignant memorial for the tenth 
anniversary of that dreadful occasion. 


University of Michigan ROBERT F. WARD 
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FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS: AUSTRALIA, THE U5. 
AND THE WORLD. By R. G. Casey. East Lansing: 
Michigan State College Press. 1955. 181 pp. $3.00. 


The Australian Minister for External Affairs presents in 
this book a broad survey of Australian foreign policy and the 
problems it faces. Most of the topics receive general rather 
than detailed coverage, although the main lines of foreign 
policy are sketched clearly enough. There are chapters on 
overall policy considerations, on relations with the U.S. and 
the Commonwealth, on specific events ranging from the 
Korean conflict through the SEATO negotiations, and on 
various other economic and security problems. Of some sig- 
nificance is the omission of any special treatment of Australia’s 
relations with the United Nations, although the UN role in 
some specific situations is described. The author reflects the 
present Australian government's tendency to emphasize the 
military security aspect of the UN and to play down peaceful 
settlement procedures. In fairness it must be added that 
Australia has joined the United Kingdom in playing a 


Indo-Chinese negotiations. 


About a third of the book is devoted to security in South- 
east Asia. Mr. Casey makes the dubious claim that the main 
difference between the SEATO and NATO treaties is a mat- 


ter of unimportant variations in wording, whereas the 
distinction surely lies in the lack of unity in Asi 


cludes that Asian Communism is now in a third phase 
“following a policy of infiltration into the political and 
nomic life of the countries concerned.” If this is true, he 
might well have concluded that the non-Asian powers should 


concentrate on assisting the Asian countries to solve their 


most serious error we could commit would be to believe that 
the vital problems of Asia can be solved by military means 
alone, and to neglect the psychological and economic aspects 
of the problem.” The book does not give any clear prescrip- 
tion for an effective mixture of the three ingredients, but 
Australia certainly spends more money on military defense 
than on economic assistance. 


University of Mississippi RUSSELL H. BARRETT 
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internal difficulties. But military security against outside at- 

tack still seems to receive the main emphasis, although Aus- 

tralia supports Colombo Plan aid and Mr. Casey writes, “The 


